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A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


W. H. Kilpatrick, W. J. Stone, and S. G. Cole 


The JouRNAL publishes herewith a summary report of the conclu- 
sions developed in the staff discussions led by Dr. Kilpatrick when he 
served as consultant to the Intercultural Project of the San Diego 
Schools, January 12-17, 1948. The material was prepared from 
notes made by Miss Lois Chatterley, Miss Constance Jenkins, Mrs. 
Annetta B. Wood, Miss Louise Weller, and Mr. Nathan Naiman. 
This material is organized under the three major areas of considera- 
tion to which the staff gave its attention. 


|. What is the role of education in remaking the in- 
tercultural attitudes of the American people? 


A. What does the term intercultural education mean? 


Intercultural education is that part and aspect of the total 
educational endeavor designed to correct the evils of inter- 
group bias and prejudice. Its specific aim is so to educate as 
to achieve the moral demands of true democracy in all inter- 
group relations. The public school must carry the main 
responsibility for this intergroup education. The school will 
accordingly seek to educate its pupils to all proper group 
relations, specifically, to a full respect for, and effective 
recognition of, the dignity of each human individual. 
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The ethics back of such an education demand that each 
member of every group be given adequate opportunity (1) 
to realize himself to the fullest extent as a responsible 
member of a free society, (2) to develop the best that lies in 
him as a person, and (3) in result, to share on equal terms 
with others the common group life. In this sense, intercul- 
tural education must become an essential part of the total 
educative process. Nothing less can satisfy the demands of 
our democratic ethics. 


B. How is intercultural education related historically 
to world problems and in particular to the problems 
of the American people? 


The Declaration of Independence committed our country 
to the doctrine of equality. During the nineteenth century 
we represented to the world the greatest known instance of 
equality of opportunity. Our frontier life gave actual pos- 
sibility to this equality, and millions seeking to escape ex- 
ploitation came to our shores to realize this American dream. 
But along with this wide possibility of equality, there has 
gone its denial for certain groups in our midst. We profess 
democracy, but we are inconsistent in the way we live it. 
These regrettable facts constitute the domestic aspect of our 
American intergroup problem. 

But the problem reaches beyond our country. With 
world leadership now thrust upon us, this inconsistency of- 
fends humanity at large; our intergroup discriminations 
condemn us before mankind. We must set our house in 
order. We must abolish discrimination. Thus must we view 
the problem of intercultural education. 


C. Has education proved an effective means for chang- 
ing the mores, values, and attitudes of people? 


When goals are clear, and the desire and need to achieve 
these goals are strong, education has proved an effective 
means for changing the mores, values, and attitudes of a 
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people. In such an educative effort a dictatorship seems, in 
the short-term view, more effective than a democracy, be- 
cause democracy must allow to people the freedom to differ. 
But in the long-term view, our democratic education can, we 
believe, with proper community support, achieve a more re- 
liable and a more lasting improvement of values and atti- 
tudes. It is on this basis of democratic procedure with wide 
community support that we propose to found our inter- 
cultural education. 


D. In what respect does the program of intercultural 
education differ from our efforts in the past to 
develop good democratic citizens? 

Intercultural education differs in several important re- 
spects from our prior efforts to develop good democratic 
citizenship. (1)Intercultural education is but part of the 
total problem of citizenship education, an essential part to 
be sure, as we saw in question A, but still only part. (2) In 
the remoter past, emphasis tended to be placed on learning 
the facts of governmental structure; now, in the social 
studies, emphasis is placed on the current social problems. 
This newer emphasis is, if possible, still stronger in inter- 
cultural education. (3) The effect of the former emphasis 
was to disregard and ignore immediate character building. 
By contrast, present active character building is, in current 
intercultural education, essential to the very process. 

Thus, in the past, the effort to develop good democratic 
citizenship was largely restricted to learning the structure 
and history of democratic organization, while actual demo- 
cratic behavoir was practically ignored, with little or no 
attention paid to the spirit of democratic person-to-person 
relationships. Intercultural education, as here conceived, 
recognizes the problem of intergroup relationship as essen- 
tial to any effective democracy and the active spirit of proper 
intergroup attitudes as essential to all true educative en- 
deavor. 
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E. In what respects does the public school need to be 
acquainted with the cultural patterns in a com- 
munity? 


The American public school must educate to the demo- 
cratic ideals of our country. Each school then faces the 
unique problem of educating to these ideals its own specific 
pupils, beginning with their varying cultural patterns. The 
problems of the school, will, however, vary not only from 
community to community but also from school to school. 
Intelligent teaching will accordingly demand a knowledge 
not only of the cultural patterns of the pupils directly dealt 
with but also of other cultural patterns not present in this 
school. Otherwise, the children of any one school may grow 
up failing to share adequately in the common democratic 
life which all must desire. 


Teachers by and large come from the dominant group 
and thus face the danger of not understanding other cul- 
tural patterns. They, accordingly, often teach as if all their 
pupils represented their own background. Such unrealistic 
teaching will, and must, fail to accomplish the desired demo- 
cratic ends. 


In this matter of diverse cultural patterns, San Diego is 
especially rich. It stands adjacent to Mexico. It is a seaport 
city facing Asia. Its tourist and its military populations are 
continually shifting. Its recent industrial development has 
brought people from all parts of the country, including par- 
ticularly both whites and Negroes from the old South. This 
cosmopolitan population gives the San Diego public school 
both an inclusive task and an ideal laboratory for intercul- 
tural education. 


F. Apart from racial, religious, and ethnic considera- 
tions, what significance is attached to socioeconomic 
classes in the remaking of intercultural attitudes? 
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The socioeconomic scale has profound effect on inter- 
group attitudes and thus adds serious complexity to the 
problem of intercultural education. The security of the 
higher income levels descending from generation to genera- 
tion often favors the survival of caste notions with their 
consequent undemocratic attitudes toward the lesser priv- 
ileged at the bottom. As opposed to this, continued living at 
a low social and economic level with small hope for bettering 
economic condition or raising the social status tends toward 
low social morale with a consequent low standard of ethics. 
The effect on children reared under either set of conditions 
can be serious indeed. 

As democracy contemplates this socioeconomic scale, it 
must, first, demand a greater possibility for the underpriv- 
ileged to rise in the scale and, second, it must understand 
that a greater variety of values, much more than wealth 
alone, properly determines position on the scale. In the ptir- 
suit of both those aims intercultural education can play a 
significant part. A better education of the adult community 
must open doors of opportunity now closed to certain minor- 
ity groups. All youth at the lower levels must be so educated 
vocationally as to permit rising in the scale, while the whole 
community, top and bottom, must be educated to a richer 
appreciation of the varied values necessary to richest living. 


G. What other intercultural issues are involved in 
better human relations of community living? 


No factor is more essential to satisfactory living than 
one’s respect for himself, coupled with the feeling that others 
share in this respect and are willing accordingly to accept 
one in the common associated living. It is the denial of such 
mutual respect that, perhaps most of all, constitutes the es- 
sence of the intercultural education problem. 

Specific manifestations of this denial of equal acceptances 
are seen in existing economic and social discriminations. 
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Certain minority groups are excluded from hotels, restau- 
rants, and other public places. Housing covenants limit them 
to less desirable residence sections. Dicriminations limit the 
types of economic positions open to minority groups and re- 
fuse equal treatment in actual employment relations. 

Bias and prejudice take on varied forms. They are often 
surviving remnants of a now outmoded feudal caste system 
in which certain favored ones count themselves properly pos- 
sessed of special privileges by inherent rights. Others lower 
in the scale take out their frustrations on others whom they 
count still lower by the technique known as “‘scapegoating.” 
{t is the partieular task of intercultural education to deal 
with all intergroup instances of bias and prejudice. 


H. What relative responsibility do dominant and mi- 
nority group members have in dealing with these 
issues? 


The dominant group, because of its greater influence, has 
the greatest opportunity to set the pattern likely to be fol- 
lowed and, in consequence, should accept the principal re- 
sponsibility for dealing effectively with intercultural prob- 
lems. Specifically, dominant group members must strive to 
understand the frustrations and feelings suffered by minor- 
ity group members and must accordingly identify them- 
selves with the efforts to set matters right. The minority 
group members, on their part, must differentiate among 
dominant group people those disposed to bring about better 
intergroup relations and must stand ready to co-operate 
cordially in all such efforts. 

The dominant group must further learn to appreciate the 
fact that “variety is the spice of life,” that America is in 
fact the richer for the varied contributions brought to it by 
its many immigrant groups. The minority groups in turn 
must learn to temper mere difference by a just regard for 
the common good. All must share the joint responsibility of 
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working co-operatively to develop our democracy to still 
higher levels of varied living and thus bring richer lives to 
all the people of our common America. 


Il. What is the psychological basis for developing 
democratic intercultural attitudes? 


A. What are the basic psychological drives of person- 
ality which need to be nurtured in children? 


The basic drives which need to be developed in children* 
may be stated separately, but we must know that they sel- 
dom if ever appear alone, and that, as the child develops, the 
interrelations among his drives become ever more complex. 
A basic drive is for security, without which all else goes 
awry. A universal drive in the healthy child is for activity; 
to be awake brings the impulse to be doing something. As 
the child grows in conscious self-direction, the demand for 
success becomes a strong drive; the drive to action now in- 
creasingly takes on this form. With the growth of the con- 
sciousness of self, which in fact comes out of association 
with others, the desire for recognition becomes very strong 
and almost all-inclusive. Somewhat later comes the wish for 
co-operative activity and with it the drive for group ac- 
ceptance. Still later comes the sense of belonging to a par- 
ticular group with the drive for acceptance of this group 
before others. This last-named drive comes close to stating 
the essence of the problem of intergroup or intercultural 
relations. 


While manifestations will differ, these fundamental 
drives seem universally present in all normal individuals. 
Specifically, democracy and ethics find themselves standing 
together on the necessary -recognition of personality, its 
development, and its expression as the ultimate logical basis 
of human rights and the ultimate psychological basis of the 
brotherhood of man. 
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B. Psychologically how do these drives tend to be sat- 
isfied in persons who are members of a minority 
group? 


A minority group is by definition a cultural group which 
feels itself denied certain rights or the degree of recognition 
afforded to others. The members of a minority group will 
therefore find certain of these fundamental drives (as just 
described) denied adequate expression. Each such denial 
will result either in “withdrawal” or in “aggression.” By 
withdrawal we mean here the tendency to withdraw from 
normal and healthy association, to live alone within one’s 
self, or to live only within one’s own minority group. Sucha 
loss of morale may be very harmful. By aggression we mean 
here either the direct effort to oppose the factors causing 
denial and frustration or the side-step effort to “get even” 
by “taking out” one’s sense of frustration on some innocent 
victim. This last is what was above called “scapegoating.” 

Because minority groups are often denied full recogni- 
tion, young members of such a group may fail to build the 
proper self-respect, both for themselves and for their group. 
Intercultural education must strive to counteract such 
tendencies by giving broader public recognition to the 
worthy achievements, historic and current, of the minority 
group and its outstanding members. 

One of the most educative experiences for minority group 
members, and for all others, is to work at shared activities 
with members of other groups. In the degree that common 
interests are thus pursued in like degree may we expect a 
more adequate expression of personality and the develop- 
ment of mutual rspect and self-respect in all who thus share. 


C. How do these drives tend to be satisfied in persons 
who are members of a dominant group? 


Dominant group members who feel insecure as regards 
their own social status often seek security for themselves by 
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refusing status to minority group members. This appears to 
be one of the worst sources of bias and prejudice in our 
whole American life. 

Every normal individual at times meets with frustration 
in the process of satisfying basic psychological drives of 
personality. In a dominant group member the resulting 
reactions are in general the same as in a minority group 
member, namely, withdrawal or aggression. However, the 
evidence of these two reactions may take different forms. 
Withdrawal may evidence itself in lack of interest or incen- 
tive and a generally “defeatist” attitude; or the dominant 
group member may join a minority group in order to attain 
a position of status and leadership. Aggression may take the 
form of venting feelings of frustration on less fortunate 
individuals of inferior status. When the members of a 
minority group are easily identified, they constitute a ready 
object of such frustration drives. 

Since majority members by and large enjoy a favored 
position in society, any proposed change in existing arrange- 
ments tends to be resented as a threat to this privileged 
position. Majority group members will thus often combat 
any proposed change of intercultural relations, possibly by 
either conscious or unconscious indifference, or by open 
antagonism. One of the most constructive steps open to 
majority group members is to develop acquaintanceship and 
friendship with such members of minority groups as rep- 
resent a comparable socioeconomic status. 


D. What resulting interpersonal attitudes are there- 
fore likely to be developed between members of 
minority and dominant groups? 

The dominant group, by its attitudes, largely creates the 
intercultural problem. For this reason its members have a 
definite moral responsibility to understand the situation and 
_to attempt to improve it. Teachers, whether in public or 
private schools, need to help the children of the dominant 
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group specifically to see this obligation. Varying types of 
intergroup attitudes may be adopted by members of the 
dominant group. They may ignore the situation and in so 
doing perpetuate in their children the traditional practices 
of discrimination and prejudice; they may sense to a degree 
their responsibility and think they are carrying it out ef- 
fectively, when as a matter of fact they are merely adopting 
patronizing attitudes toward members of the minority 
group. Either of these attitudes hurts both sides. 

Interpersonal attitudes of a democratic kind may and can 
be developed by members of the dominant group. This third 
approach to good intergroup relations requires mutual re- 
spect in the exchange of attitudes. Success here requires an 
open-mindedness on the part of both groups and a willing- 
ness to discuss controversial matters in such a constructive 
manner as will lead to sound social action. Effective under- 
standing and social action must be expected not from simply 
one or two such endeavors, but from consistent and con- 
tinued effort. 

E. How seriously do cultural conflicts affect the per- 
sonalities of children? 

Cultural conflicts affect the personalities of children very 
seriously. The psychiatrist is helping us to understand that 
the cultural background out of which the child comes condi- 
tions his behavior and attitudes from the very early stages 
of life. If these conditions are unfavorable, he may reflect 
a serious upset in personality by the time he is six years of 
age. These upsets may- take a variety of forms, such as loss 
of self-respect, fear, hatred, distrust, prejudice, the feeling 
of superiority or inferiority, and intolerance. In any case his 
feelings of security tend to be undermined. 

Children of the dominant group are no safer than mem- 
bers of the minority groups in situations where prejudice 
and discrimination are involved. Subject to feelings of su- 
periority, they easily become victims of personality arrests, 
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acquiring feelings of smugness, exclusiveness, self-satisfac- 
tion, and aggressiveness, which lead them to believe that 
they have inalienable rights to all the privileges of first-class 
citizenship while they deny the like to others less fortunate 
than themselves. It is this type, when grown up, who mainly 
keeps alive the traditional practices of bias and discrimina- 
tion. 


F. Under what circumstances do prejudices develop in 
children and what specifically should teachers do 
about them? 


Prejudices in children begin in the home atmosphere even 
prior to enrollment in kindergarten. That is, children acquire 
prejudices unconsciously from their parents and from 
guests at the dinner table. When they are old enough to play 
with other children, go to motion pictures, and in general 
participate in community life, they more and more acquire 
the prejudices that are indigenous in the culture. 

Our problem is, therefore, a community problem as well 
as a public-school one. Without the co-operation of the com- 
munity, the school cannot do effective work. The teacher can 
be successful only in so far as he himself is free from prej- 
udice and knows besides how to promote a favorable climate 
of human relations among the pupils with whom he deals. 


G. When do children and youth become conscious of 
racial and cultural differences? 


If boys and girls could grow up in a friendly atmosphere, 
they probably would not become aware of differences until 
middle childhood. As matters stand, however, because of 
the emphasis that adults place on physical and social differ- 
ences, children frequently become aware of group differences 
in their early years. 

In a good elementary school the children will probably 
pay little attention to such differences since they are taught 
to engage in common activities in a democratic give-and- 
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take fashion. When, however, they enter the junior high 
school, they are brought abruptly in contact with a larger 
community pattern. They then begin, mainly under parental 
guidance, to select their friends more deliberately in terms 
of persons acceptable to the demands of the social-economic 
scale as felt by their families. On the senior-high-school 
level this trend is even more pronounced, as mothers then 
think more about the social acceptability of their daughters. 
If care is not taken, the difference easily becomes occasion 
for the break down of friendships previously prevailing, 
and effective learning along desirable intergroup lines be- 
comes far more difficult. 


H. What constructive attitudes are required to main- 
tain good human relations across cultural lines in 
community life? 


Americans have, unfortunately, inherited socially many 
of the Old World caste system ideas in patterns of living. 
We have similarly inherited certain defense mechanisms for 
justifying our perpetuation of these traditional folk ways. 
The first constructive measure is to recognize these facts. 
Second, we must recognize, and teach, that the democratic 
way is the outgrowth of ethical thinking which places the 
emphasis on the dignity and value of each individual; and 
that this includes the necessity of respecting every individual 
and providing equality of opportunity. A third area of re- 
sponsibility is recognition of the variety of value systems of 
various racial and cultural groups. With reverence to both 
interpersonal and intergroup relations, we need consciously 
to work for full understanding, appreciation, and co-opera- 
tion in every relationship represented in community life. 


I11. How can the public schools develop constructive 
intercultural relations in school and com- 
munity? 
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A. What fundamental concepts should the teacher 
have as a basis for education for good human 
relations? 


There are four fundamental concepts which teachers 
must have as a basis for good human relations. They are: 
(1) an understanding of morality as developed by the best 
critical thought of mankind; (2) a consequent belief in the 
democratic process; (3) scientific knowledge regarding race, 
culture, and attitude development; and (4) a knowledge of 
intergroup and interpersonal relations in community living. 
When these concepts are really co-ordinated in an effective 
program for the public schools, intercultural education, far 
from being a side issue, becomes an essential aspect of any 
and every truly democratic education. In order to implement 
this last consideration it is necessary for the individual 
teacher to have an adequate understanding of the aims and 
methods for intercultural education. 


B. What common stereotypes about racial and cul- 
tural groups are teachers liable to carry over into 
instruction? 


Common stereotypes include: (1) the malformed opin- 
ions regarding the various racial, religious, and economic 
groups which are common in American life; (2) personal 
insecurities and animosities ; (3) identification of such prob- 
lems with, for, or against pupil behavior; (4) the practice 
of making generalized statements and observations based 
solely on a few specific experiences (usually unpleasant 
ones); (5) the idea that low socioeconomic level is synon- 
omous with low intelligence; (6) the belief that society and 
the existing social-economic structure should remain static. 
It should be remembered that stereotyping of members of 
minority groups may be itself a form of scapegoating. 

C. What conception of the learning process promises 
best for use in this area? How can teachers best 
guide such learning to the ends sought? 
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We learn what we live; we learn each response as we ac- 
cept it for living purposes, and we learn it in the degree we 
live it. Then for a child to learn an intergroup attitude, say, 
so to learn it that this attitude becomes a normal part of his 
behavior, he has to live that attitude in life situations. That 
is, he has to face actual life situations which, as he sees it, 
call for that attitude. He then must respond, in his heart, 
with that attitude as his way of meeting that kind of situa- 
tion. On this basis the school becomes primarily a place for 
living, for such living as affects in the way just described 
the learning of desirable traits of character. That it is only 
on this basis of actual living that intercultural education can 
effectively proceed is by now quite evident. Only on such a 
basis of actual face-to-face living can the desirable charac- 
ter traits for proper intergroup relations be developed. 

The part of the teacher is so to stimulate and steer school 
life that desirable living takes place, desirable intergroup 
living in this case. Shared effort brings children together. 
The teacher will then work, on the activity basis, for pupils, 
working constructively together, to do wholehearted pre- 
paring and planning along promising lines that challenge 
the best efforts of the group. Shared challenging effort 
easily reaches across group lines to bring the participants 
together in mutual confidence and respect. The teacher is 
meanwhile watching everything done to steer all, as may be 
needed, to the best possible character outcomes. 


D. How can the teacher develop such a democratic 
citizenship as will respect cultural differences and 
at the same time develop cultural unity? 

It is necessary to recognize that the American pattern in- 
cludes both cultural differences and cultural likenesses. In 
education we need to emphasize the likenesses, but we must 
at the same time respect the differences. Pupils and students 
can be helped to understand that our nation and the world is 
made up of diverse cultural patterns. These may, or may 
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not, be directed in such a way as to contribute to total unity. 
However, likenesses and differences tend to take their prop- 
er respective places in the school situation when children are 
allowed to develop and live in democratic activities. Minor- 
ity groups should have the privilege of preserving those cul- 
tural differences that have distinctive value for them and 
are not inharmonious with the general well-being of society. 
E. Do teachers create unnecessary problems for 
children by introducing intercultural problems in 

a way to stir controversy? 

It is true that some topics are “too hot’’ to handle in cer- 
tain situations. We should, as a general policy, recognize 
that controversial issues are live issues and that the school 
should deal with live problems. Before deciding what to do 
in a particular case, the teacher needs to evaluate both his 
own personal skills and the mores of the community. He 
should especially recognize that the issues should be appro- 
priate to the maturity level of the children. 

Problems arising out of the discussions of the class will 
tend to be live enough to engage the full attention of the 
group members. A pupil should be taught how to study a 
controversial subject as such, how to deal with it, how to 
find or create a solution, and how to evaluate the solution. 
The teacher is obligated to furnish scientific knowledge 
appropriate to the age group and to the nature of the 
problem. 

F. Specifically, how does the intercultural problem 
enter into the regular curriculum? 

Intercultural problems may and should enter into every 
aspect of the school curriculum and on all grade levels. The 
most obvious demand here is for character development as 
has been brought out in the preceding discussions. But the 
various subject-matter fields give many opportunities both 
for implementing the character building and for so enrich- 
ing thought as to bring more intelligent behavior. 
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It is obvious to every teacher that the social studies field 
cannot be dealt with realistically without giving due atten- 
tion to those problems of human relations which disturb the 
well-being of society. Much of the subject matter of inter- 
cultural education thus finds a natural and appropriate place 
in the social studies. Both direct and indirect approaches are 
required for adequate coverage. 

The language arts provide us with the finest statements 
that men have made of the feelings and thoughts of many 
peoples. We can understand literature adequately only in so 
far as we recognize that language is a vehicle by which men 
communicate to each other the kind of attitudes, beliefs, and 
values which in any culture are counted good. 

The field of natural science provides certain scientific 
facts, pertaining to race, culture, and peoples, which are 
essential to youth if they are to live co-operatively in one 
world. 

The fine arts have an important contribution to make in 
that they express in another medium the emotions, thoughts, 
and problems of all people. Some of them, such as music, 
speak a universal language which can become a powerful 
force for developing intergroup unity. In other words, every 
phase of the school curriculum has a possible intercultural 
element which is essential to sound learning. This includes 
the informal aspect of school life as well, such as student 
councils, clubs, cafeterias, assemblies, playground activities, 
etc. 

G. To what extent are verbal as well as behavior 
approaches both needed at every grade level in 
order to develop mature citizens? Illustrate at the 
various grade levels. 


The answer to this question elaborates the answer given 
just above. A school, however good its democratic student 
participation may be, is not fulfilling its full obligation to 
the children if it is satisfied with “behaving” activities alone. 
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These activities do furnish the children with socialized atti- 
tudes and habits which contribute to good personal charac- 
ter and to co-operation with the democratic process. But we 
need to exceed a mere behavior program by lifting to a con- 
scious level not only the values that are inherent in good 
activities but their bearing upon the intercultural problems 
that must be met and solved in the neighborhood and the 
nation as well. In other words the children need to be forti- 
fied with intercultural knowledge that is scientific in nature 
and democratic in value to serve as a broader moral support 
to them when they have to take a stand on matters of dis- 
crimination, prejudice, and the like in the community. When 
discrimination or bigotry occur in school life it is sometimes 
advisable for the teacher and pupils to face the issue so con- 
sciously as to generalize the solution to the problem at hand 
in a way that gives more intelligent control over similar 
situations in the future. To state such a generalization ef- 
fectively calls for the process here called verbalization. 


H. How can parents and teachers work together in 
the interest of pupil adjustment? 


Teachers, in order to be intelligently effective, must know 
the cultural background of the families represented in the 
classroom. They should accordingly become acquainted with 
the parents of their students and enter actively into the life 
of the community as citizens. Parents, on their part, are 
obliged to understand what the schools are trying to do with 
their children. They should encourage their children to face 
fairly the intercultural problems arising in school and, under 
teacher guidance, to arrive at their own definite ways of 
dealing with them. Parents and teachers thus share a re- 
sponsibility for understanding the problems faced by chil- 
dren, and this responsibility can only be adequately met by 
frequent conferences between parents and teachers. Both 
need to keep in mind the whole personality of the pupil and 
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the respective contributions of the school and the home to 
its development. 


I. What relationship should the school bear to other 
institutions in community planning? 


It should be recognized that the school is only one of many 
community institutions having the interest of children in 
mind. The school should therefore cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with these other institutions and thus provide for the 
widest integration of educational effort in community pro- 
gramming. Among the institutions having a primary re- 
sponsibility are the family, the church, the playground, 
youth-serving agencies, the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and similar agencies. Since the public school is the institu- 
tion designated by our democracy as the center where the 
formal preparation of the child for participation in society 
is focused, the school should accept leadership in the inter- 
cultural problem of the community and should accordingly 
seek to co-ordinate the whole community, as may be needed, 
to an effective attack upon the problem of intercultural 
education. 





William Heard Kilpatrick is Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

William Jack Stone is Director of Intercultural Project, San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego, California. 

Stewart G. Cole is Director, Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural 
Education. 
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ON BOOKS, SCHOOLMASTERS, AND MODERN 
PLUMBING 


George R. Cerveny 


The problem I wish to discuss is that of general culture. 
The documents through which I speak are bitter. They con- 
cern books, some of my friends, and modern sanitary 
arrangments. 

For several years one of my duties has been to read 
impromptu essays written by students seeking permission 
to qualify as candidates for doctoral degrees in a school of 
education. The essays are anonymous except for a num- 
ber, the key to which I do not see until the grades are in. 
Aside from the facts that each writer holds a master’s 
degree or its equivalent and is a teacher or hopes to be one 
soon, I know nothing personal that I can link with any of 
the authors. The essays are judged for structural and in- 
tellectual techniques. Students are free to say what they 
believe. Anonymous as each writer is, he is no stranger, 
for I have read several thousands of the essays and every 
word adds to the total description. I find him, in spite of 
his shifting enthusiasms and diluted generalizations blotted 
from second- or third-hand sources, an aspiring fellow man, 
currently bent on building a democratic world. I approve 
of his goal, though I fear that his compulsion to “share 
the thinking” of everybody within reach may lead him to 
talk democracy and good human relations to death and 
enroll all of us among the enemies of mankind. The 
authors often praise culture and general education; but in 
hundreds of the essays hardly one will show a genuine 
knowledge of concrete examples of culture — that is, of 
specific items of drama, music, painting, philosophy, re- 
ligion. In one group of over two hundred papers only one 
contained the name of a “standard” author. This paper 
had three such names, surprising me with a surge of vital- 
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ity I have learned not to expect: Aristotle, Locke, and 
Dewey. Names are not needed in a paper to demonstrate 
cutlure, but surely there ought to be some demon- 
stration of a relationship with the flow of ideas and arti- 
facts involved in man’s long struggle for possession of his 
soul. When the schools are bent on developing the whole 
man, the papers reveal only generalized acceptance of the 
wholeness theory. When the schools discover they have 
not been working with the community, the papers produce 
only generalized acceptance of the community as a “re- 
source.” The generalizations seem to be snatched out of 
the main current of life and history and carried off and set 
up the way natural history museums used to snatch animal 
pelts and stuff them for exhibition on shelves or in glass 
cages. The modern museum now reconstructs a whole 
setting for an animal and places it in some characteristic 
activity that involves the setting. The animal is properly 
related to a lot of other things properly in place. My 
Ph.D. writers are content with saying they believe in ani- 
mals, or in democracy, or in culture. When they are con- 
crete, they show how little a bear, or a town hall, or a book 
really means. Over a period of years I have collected from 
the papers most of the remarks made about books. It is these 
remarks I now want to use as the basis for my own general- 
izations. I want to make clear, however, that the remarks 
were made without asking the students to talk about other 
subjects. I want to admit, too, my full share of the 
responsibility. I helped to train the students. 


The candidate rarely speaks directly to a point, for un- 
der the strain of a serious examination he writes with 
his mind and legs twisted around his chair. His words 
often develop more than one idea at a time. Appearing 
most frequently in my collection, and almost always accom- 
panied with a sneer, is the thought that books are separate 
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from reality. Note the dualism and the sneer in this sen- 
tence, as well as the confusion: 





The world of books, though necessary, must give way to the world 
of actual experience, for is it not true that vital participation gives 
a better understanding than the mere reading? 


There is some truth here, but it is blighted by error. If 
the world of books is necessary, why must it give way? Is 


* ~~‘ there no participation of a sort primarily mental. Must 

, activity always involve muscles? Are there no situations 

| which can best be studied by withdrawing from them, for 
part of the study at least? 


l Again, this time speaking of the past, we find the dual- 
ism and the sneer, and a clear failure to understand history: 


Ie: 


It [education] was little concerned with useful, practical matters. 
How to speak French, dance, learn the social graces, were matters 
of primary importance. Memorization of books, poetry, graceful 
; phrases, Latin, the acquisition of a classical background were the 
a important knowledges. These could be attained only by a familiar- 
: ity with books ..... Not only was it necessary to know this world of 
books, it was also necessary to be able to demonstrate the absence 
. of certain types of knowledge socially classified as mean or inferior. 


eee ar 





The inferior are avenged! The real world is made of 
“useful, practical matters.” Books are trivia employed by 
what the writer here probably thinks of as high society. 
Obviously he has made no effort to find out how practical 
the graceful matters were to the persons possessing them, 
or if these were all such persons learned. He ignores 
apprentice education for craftmen, and the requirements 
of theology, law, medicine, and government on the level of 
knowledge at that time. He belittles his ancestors, who 
actually built a tough world, not at all superficial as he sup- 
poses. He ought to ask himself who it was knocked the 
props from under the oligarchic systems of those old times 
and bequeathed him the democracy he must now protect 
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and extend. If he could read, and would, I should think 
he might know this. Remember that he is a graduate 
student in a school of education. He teaches, or wants to; 
and he sees books only as badges, the frivolous ornamenta- 
tion of artistocratic life. 

The next quotation expresses the dualism and brings us 
into early modern times: 


Before the charges brought about by the industrial revolution educa- 
tion was not concerned with life experience. Education meant book 
knowledge which was not designed to prepare youth to meet the 
realities of life. 


Finally on the dualism of books and reality I quote one 
last, triumphant cry celebrating the downfall of books and 
the victory of the practical, the real, which characterizes 
education now. 


Education is living and experiencing — living and experiencing in 
the world of today, not in the world of books of yesterday ! 


Though these remarks are taken from examination 
papers, they are familiar in general pedagogy. They show 
on the student level what holds too often on all levels: dis- 
trust of books and the aggressive ignorance that supports it. 
The student echoes his betters. To too many teachers there is 
no soil, no act, no love, no cry of pain or joy except by vir- 
tue of Space and Now. The real is real only as it can be 
manipulated. The library holds nothing solid for our 
hands. For that we must get into the — of “actual ex- 
perience and vital living.” 

It seems to me that the modern Pea teacher, if I 
may be allowed a generalization that does not include every 
teacher, wants a sense of being alive and important. I 
suspect his constant use of the term “vital” is an adjustment 
to his lack of vitality. He appears not to want something 
from life, though he does talk as though safety were the 
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highest goal. He wants to be alive. He does not separate 
the gifts of life from the acts, and forces, which bring 
them; and in this he is sound. He wants, moreover, a 
sense of control over his acts. He wants to get up in the 
morning and feel a mastery over his environment and his 
experiences in it. I suspect, also, that the current fad for 
group thinking as a way of solving our problems comes 
from this same lack of vitality and distrust of ourselves 
as individuals. Lonely and weak, we huddle together 
sharing our thoughts for comfort like cattle licking each 
other while standing in a drizzle. 

Unfortunately for the teacher’s spiritual hungers we 
have permitted oursevles to define life as what we do when 
we listen to the radio, use the telephone, drive the car, or 
get change from the grocer and have permitted ourselves to 
take the useful process of group discussion for the only 
important intellectual activity. A sense of triviality and 
fragmentation makes us, as a consequence, soul-sick. We 
need to do something, or reach something, that will give 
our acts spiritual values. Because we have so little faith in 
anything except muscular action we reject solitary mental 
activity as impractical and unreal, and refuse all books ex- 
cept up-to-date guide books, syllabuses, and commentaries, 
no one of which is a book in a true sense. We thus deny 
ourselves access to a type of experience that cannot be 
left out of a good life in a sophisticated culture; or, if one 
wishes it put this way, we deny ourselves a way of sharing 
thoughts with the genuinely creative thinkers, who because 
of their rarity can be reached by most of us only in books. 

For whatever of humility we may gain, I should like to 
record what one candidate for a doctor’s degree has 
written about education in a changing world. He has just 
finished saying that the world was fixed once and still has 
a braking force within it. Then this: 
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The “dark ages” overtly seemed to be one in which progress retro- 
gressed or stood still. Even today there are some advocates who 
believe in fixed patterns of behavior as the basis of growth. Book 
knowledge and factual absorption are keynotes of this philosophy. 


And this from another paper: 


One distinguishing feature of the process of education today is that 
it is emphasizing the world of actual experience for its curricula as 
against a well-worn world of actual books. In this respect the em- 
phasis is being placed upon the contemporary scene instead of theore- 
tical ideas or unscientific thinking. 


If we ask what is meant by life, we run into some such 
simplifications as this: 


There were no radios, no automobiles, no telephones or other de- 
vices so common today, and no need for education to concern itself 
with them. 


It would seem that the world is a system of mechanical 
contrivances, for the problems of which there are no solu- 
tions in books. Books contain only theoretical ideas and 
unscientific thinking. 

As one teacher, or aspirant, ponders his relation to the 
world, he makes this remark, the last I shall quote: 


There has (sic) been no periods in history in which education did 
not emerge as a torch of progress, and thus lead the way to better 
things in life, such as for example, better sanitation, better thinking, 
contributions to science, art, etc. 


I am not certain that educators are the forces behind the 
plumbing in my home, but I am willing to grant it. The 
plumbing is good, though a bit old-fashioned, and I want 
to keep it. I await, however, the new scholasticism that 
will follow this period in history: “better thinking, con- 
tributions, to science, art, etc.” Can such things come if 
activity is only practical, if activity is only in “real” life 
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and not also in the quiet room with books on one’s lap? 
Can they be stimulated by the teachers capable of the con- 
fused half-conceptions quoted here? 

The teacher who wants a sense of control over life might 
well begin with books, for one of their functions is that of 
power. Books move mankind by contributing energy and 
direction to men. Not just the facts in books, but the im- 
pelling force of the judgements and the life that adheres to 
the facts. Take out of the world the books of Calvin, 
Milton, Rousseau, Marx, Roger Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Bishop Berkeley, and John Dewey, and what is lost? Not 
much in the way of fact, but a great share of the power 
that moves contemporary man; not much that “real’’ life 
provides, but nearly everything that gives our life its 
present impulse and direction. 

Taken by and large, schoolteachers do not come from 
families or environments with traditions of culture; and 
this may serve as one explanation of the rejection of books. 
The Lynds pointed out in Middletown that of the two 
hundred and fifty teachers under their observation most of 
them were nonentities, teaching because they could fill no 
other posts. This is a cruel judgment, but the fate 
nonentities can bring upon a community may be even more 
cruel. Many cultured persons have come from cultureless 
backgrounds, however; and it is not correct or fair to 
stigmatize a group offhand for its lack of cultural privile- 
ges. A nonentity is a type of impotence that grows in 
every soil, dangerous no matter which its source. 

Phyllis Bottome in an essay on the responsibilities of a 
writer says that a book is a two-way affair. The reader 
has responsibilities, too: 


A trained reader knows that what a genuine artist gives him is a 
fresh life .... The honest reader puts down a real book with a feeling 
of release and self-congratulation. He has contributed something 
to it himself—the quality of his attention was worth what it has been 
given. 
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None of the papers that come my way from the doctoral 
candidates contains remarks like this. I know that many 
of the students accept their responsibility as readers, but I 
believe that many of the remainder are no match for a 
book. The mentality and the lives they bring, the training 
and the honesty, are too inferior for rapprochement with a 
real book. They bring skill with a dial telephone, perhaps, 
but that is not necessarily skill with life; and as anyone can 
see from my quotations, they do not always bring skill in 
expression. “The reader and the writer are one flesh,” 
says Clarence Dane, “and of their union the living book 
is born.” The union will be fruitless, however, if one of the 
principals is impotent. 

Impotence is a dangerous weakness, and I think it is the 
weakness supporting the dualism of a world of books and 
world of real life. I do not try here to justify books as an 
end in themselves, but as our best source of wisdom and 
as a magnificent and indispensable extension of life if we 
are ever to get further than the biological level. The abil- 
ity to order groceries over the telephone is not the end of 
education, and modern plumbing guarantees peace neither 
in one’s bowels nor in one’s spirit. 

“Each age,’ Emerson says, “must write its own books.” 
Its teachers had better read them, too, along with some of 
the old ones. 





George R. Cerveny is Associate Professor of English Education in the 
School of Education, New York University. 














DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES OF EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS AMONG ADULTS’ 


James E. Greene 


The Problem 


This article presents analyses indicating the extent to 
which, for four given population groups studied, the num- 
ber of grades of public schooling completed is related to 
certain indexes of (a) family health and comfort, (b) com- 
position of household, (c) horizontal population mobility, 
(d) employment status, and (e) occupational status. 

The investigation represents an attempt to test the valid- 
ity of the commonly held assumptions that better educated 
persons are more likely than poorly educated persons to re- 
side in healthy and comfortable surroundings; that the 
composition of a household is related to the level of education 
of the head of such household; that patterns of horizontal 
mobility of population are related to educational status ; and 
that level of education is significantly related to employment 
status and to occupational status. The several separate items 
comprising the above-named indexes are indicated in detail 
in the tabular materials. The data herein reported represent 
a portion of a much more comprehensive study of these 
same variables as based on a much wider population sample 
than that herein employed. The writer hopes to report on 
these more comprehensive findings in a series of subsequent 
papers. 


Procedures 


The basic raw data involved in the analyses were secured 
from the individual family schedules of the latest school 





1The present article is a revision of a paper of somewhat similar 
content presented before the Georgia Psychological Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, November 20, 1948. 
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census of Georgia. The population herein employed consist- 
ed of a random ten per cent sample of the heads of house- 
holds in Floyd County, Georgia. Separate analyses of all 
interrelationships investigated were made according to race 
and according to urban and rural residence, giving four 
separate population groups: rural white, urban white, rural 
Negro, urban Negro. It is to be kept in mind that level of 
education as used here refers to the number of school grades 
completed by these four groups of heads of households. 
The data were processed by conventional punched card 
procedures. * 

In determining the predictive significance of each of the 
independent variables in relation to level of education, sev- 
eral types of statistical treatment were utilized. Direct 
measures of relationship were based on biserial correlations 
and coefficients of contingency. In the case of the relation- 
ships studied by means of biserial correlation, supplemen- 
tary checks were employed making use of the differences in 
means technique, although the tabular materials dealing with 
the amount and reliability of the differences in means are 
not presented herein. In the analyses dealing with the rela- 
tionship of level of education to occupational status, a some- 
what more detailed method of statistical treatment was 
employed (see Table VII). This procedure involved a com- 
parison of the “observed median education” with the “theo- 
retically expected median education” for each of ten occu- 
pational categories, by population group. 


Summary of Findings 


Although space limitations make it impossible to com- 
ment on each of the detailed findings reported in Tables I- 
VII, they are reported here for the benefit of the interested 
reader who may wish to make his own detailed analyses. In 
the comments that follow, an attempt will be made to pre- 





2 The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Miss Emily Heath for process- 
ing under his direction certain of the data herein reported. 
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sent certain broad generalizations and a few specific detailed 
findings which appear to merit attention. These findings are 
grouped according to the four types of indexes previously 
mentioned. 


Level of Education as Related to Family Health and 
Comfort (Tables I and IT) 


TABLE I 
BISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
AND SEVEN INDEXES OF FAMILY HEALTH AND COMFORT: BY 
POPULATION CATEGORIES 
Rural White Urban White Rural Negro Urban Negro 


(N, 345)  (N, 362) = (N, 41) (N, 82) 

Biserial Biserial Biserial Biserial 

Variable r r r r 
Home owned 18 29* ./9* 14 
Inside toilet .42* .75* T .20 
Running water J1* 42* —.01 21 
Electric lights .2/* .28* —.20 16 
Daily newspaper 39* .70* 13 18 
Family radio .42* 39* —.33 .06 
Family garden 13 .05 24 .00 





* The correlations which are reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence 
are indicated by an asterisk (*). 
+ None of these households had an inside toilet. 


TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
COMPLETED AND SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES: BY 
POPULATION GROUPS 
Rural White Urban White Rural Negro Urban Negro 

Independent variables (N, 341) (N, 358) (N, 40) (N, 82) 
1. Total number of 

rooms in household 73 56 —.68 J1 
2. Total number of per- 

sons residing in 

household —.50 —.65 —.84 —.72 

1. The predictive significance of each of the seven in- 
dexes of family health and comfort listed in Table I varied 
according to population group. In general, these relation- 
ships were more pronounced and more reliable among white 
heads of households than among Negro heads of households. 
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2. As among the several indexes of family health and 
comfort, it was found that the presence or absence of an 
inside toilet was more significantly, consistently, and posi- 
tively related to level of education than was any of the re- 
maining indexes. Conversely, the presence or absence of a 
family garden showed least relationship to level of education. 

3. As among the four population groups, the relationship 
between level of education and the seven indexes of family 
health and comfort are least pronounced among rural Negro 
heads of households. 

4. With the exception of the urban Negro group (in 
which a marked negative relationship was found), there 
was a marked and reliable tendency for well-educated per- 
sons to live in large houses and vice versa (Table IT). 

5. In all four population groups, there was a marked 
tendency by the best educated heads of households to be a 
member of a small family and vice versa (Table IT). 


Level of Education as Related to Composition of Household 
(Table III) 


TABLE III 
BISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
AND CERTAIN INDEXES OF THE COMPOSITIONS OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD: BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Rural White Urban White Rural Negro Urban Negro 


(N, 350) — (N, 364) ~—(N, 412) (N, 82) 
Biserial Biserial Biserial Biserial 
Variable * r r r r 
Relatives in the 
household (other 
than children) —.04 —.25+ —.30 —.20 
Nonrelatives in 
the household —O1 01 —0 —.08 
Handicapped persons 
in the household —.187 —.22+ —.01 —.06 
* For these biserial coefficients the dichotomy was: “none” vs. “one or more.” 


+ Biserial r’s which are reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence are 
indicated by a dagger (Tf). 
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1. Among the population groups studied, there was rela- 
tively little relationship between level of education and the 
three indexes dealing with the composition of the household, 
although it is interesting to note that ten of the twelve co- 
efficients indicate slight but generally unreliable negative 
relationships. 

2. In the urban white population, there was a slight tend- 
ency for better educated heads of households to have no 
relatives in the household (other than children), and to have 
no handicapped persons in the household. 

3. Among rural white heads of households, there was a 
slight but reliable tendency for higher levels of education 
to be associated with the absence of handicapped persons in 
the household. 


Level of Education as Related to Population Mobility 
(Table IV) 


TABLE IV 
COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
COMPLETED AND THREE INDEXES OF POPULATION MOBILITY: 
BY POPULATION GROUPS 
Rural White Urban White Rural Negro Urban Negro 


(N, 351) (N, 364) (N, 41) (N, 82) 
Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
Variable of of of of 


Contingency Contingency Contingency Contingency 
Years residence in 


present home .3/* —.36* .86* —.57* 
Years residence in 
present county —.48* .54* .78* .24* 
Years residence in 
Georgia —.51* —.59* .82* J7* 


* Correlations reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


1. With the exception of the rural Negro population 
group, there was no consistent tendency for level of educa- 
tion to be uniformly and consistently associated with the 
three indexes of population mobility. In the rural Negro 
population, however, higher levels of education were mark- 
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edly accompanied by longer periods of residence in the 
present home, in Floyd County, and in Georgia. 

2. With the exception of the rural white population 
group (in which a negative relationship was found, —.48), 
higher levels of education were reliably associated with a 
longer period of residence in Floyd County. 

3. An interesting racial difference was found to exist 
with respect to the direction of the relationship existing be- 
tween level of education and years of residence in Georgia. 
Among both rural and urban white population groups, 
longer periods of residence in Georgia were negatively asso- 
ciated with high levels of education, although among both 
rural and urban Negroes longer periods of residence in 
Georgia ‘were positively associated with high levels of 
education. 


Level of Education as Related to Employment Status 
(Tables V and VI) 


TABLE V 
COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
COMPLETED AND NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYED FULL TIME: BY POPULATION GROUP 


Variable Number Coefficient of Contingency 
Rural white 351 a 
Urban white 364 57* 
Rural Negro 41 .24* 
Urban Negro 82 .62* 


* Coefficients which are reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence are 
indicated by an asterisk (*). 


1. Among all four population groups, positive and reli- 
able relationships were obtained between level of education 
completed and full-time employment, although the magni- 
tude of this relationship is much less pronounced among 
rural Negroes than in the other three population groups. 
Stated differently, in the case of rural Negro heads of house- 
hold, there is only a slight tendency for level of education to 
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be positively related to full-time employment by other mem- 
bers of the household, although a marked tendency exists 
for such an association in the three remaining population 
groups (Table V). 

2. The relationship between ievel of education and part- 
time employment by other members of the household was 
found to be slight and inconsistent (Table VI). Among 
rural Negroes, a low but reliable negative relationship was 
found (-.25), whereas, among urban Negroes, a slight 
but reliable positive relationship was noted (.25). In both 
white population groups, the relationships were negligible 
and unreliable. 


TABLE VI 
BISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
AND NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYED 
PART TIME: BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Variable Number Biserial r’s 
Rural white 351 04 
Urban white 364 —.11 
Rural Negro 41 —.25* 
Urban Negro 82 .25* 


* Coefficients which are reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence are 
indicated by an asterisk (*). 
Level of Education as Related to Occupational Status 
Table VII presents detailed comparisons of “observed” 
and “theoretically expected” median levels of education for 
each of the several major occupational categories. Among 
others, the following findings appear to merit comment: 


1. In all four occupational groups, persons engaged in 
agriculture are found to have lower levels of education than 
would have been expected on a chance basis, the amount of 
such educational deficiencies ranging from 2.0 grades in 
the case of rural whites to .2 grade in the case of urban 
Negroes. 
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2. Among each of the four population groups, heads of 
households engaged in wholesale and retail trade had com- 
pleted more schooling than chance expectancy would have 
permitted, the amount of such educational superiority rang- 
ing from 1.0 grade among rural Negroes to 1.7 grades 
among urban whites. 

3. With the exception of rural Negroes (among whom 
there were no persons employed in the professions), there 
was a marked tendency for heads of households engaged in 
professional services to have completed more schooling than 
would have been expected on a chance basis. 

4. Among heads of households engaged in business and 
repair services, the “observed” median level of education 
was less than that “theoretically expected,’ with the excep- 
tion of urban Negroes, among whom a 1.4 grade superior- 
ity was noted. 

5. Among both white population groups, the greatest 
educational deficiency was found among agricultural work- 
ers, the deficiency being 2.0 grades among rural whites and 
1.4 grades among urban whites. In both white population 
groups, the greatest educational superiority was found 
among persons engaged in the professions, the amount of 
such superiority being 4.0 grades among rural whites and 
6.4 grades among urban whites. 

6. Among rural Negroes, persons engaged in business 
and repair services showed a greater educational deficiency 
than was found in any of the remaining occupational cate- 
gories. The greatest amount of educational superiority 
among rural Negroes was found among persons engaged in 
wholesale and retail trade (1.0 grade). 

7. Among urban Negroes, persons engaged in the pro- 
fessional services were found to have a much higher than 
expected level of education (10.3 grades above chance ex- 
pectancy). Urban Negroes classified as engaged in mis- 
cellaneous occupations showed the most pronounced educa- 
tional deficiency (1.6 grades). 
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Conclusions 


Findings of the type briefly summarized above, if corro- 
borated by later studies such as those already under way, 
would appear to have considerable social, economic, and 
educational significance. It is particularly suggested that 
persons responsible for planning and implementing public- 
school curriculums should in their professional work take 
into account data showing the relationships currently exist- 
ing between level of education and independent variables of 
the type herein considered. 





James E. Greene is Professor of Education in the University of Georgia. 


AN UNCONTROLLED EXPERIMENT IN RACE 
RELATIONS 


Irving C. Whittemore 


In the summer of 1945, immediately following the col- 
lapse of Germany, the United States Army in Europe 
organized a series of G.I. universities to provide useful 
educational experience for soldiers awaiting return to the 
United States or redeployment to the Pacific. The first of 
these was established at Florence, Italy, July 2, 1945. Be- 
cause of the unique nature of the University as a military 
project many departures from traditional Army procedures 
had a chance to be tested. Among these was what turned out 
to be an uncontrolled experiment in race relations. 

In the Mediterranean Theater the proportion of colored 
units to white was higher than elsewhere in our overseas 
establishments. The ground forces had six United States 
combat divisions in Italy on V-E day, and one of these was 
the 92nd, the only colored division in Europe. At Foggia 
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and other fields were both the Twelfth and Fifteenth Air 
Forces, with a high proportion of colored service troops. 
To add to the diversity of racial groups the 442nd Infantry, 
a regiment composed entirely of Japanese-Americans, 
formed a part of the MTOUSA combat forces. 


The University Training Command, organized to develop 
and operate all posthostilities educational facilities on the 
university level, allocated student space to major units (ar- 
mies, air forces, base commands, etc.) strictly on the basis 
of Table of Organization strength without regard to the 
racial composition of the units involved. 

In consequence, personnel appearing at the University to 
register comprised an estimated 20 per cent colored, 8 per 
cent Japanese-American, and 72 per cent white personnel. 
For the purposes of this account a considerable variation in 
actual percentages would have little significance. 


The University Training Command, activated June 20, 
1945, aecepted its first contingent of students, over a thou- 
sand in number, on July 2. Racial segregation, with minor 
experimental exceptions, had long been a War Department 
policy. In the hectic last days of preparation the problem 
might well have called for a formal decision. The com- 
mandant of the U.T.C., Brigadier General Foster J. Tate, 
was a regular Army officer and a native of Louisiana. His 
two principal assistants, both reserve officers who had 
formerly been educators, hailed from Massachusetts. Yet at 
no time was there any controversy over policy. All con- 
cerned assumed that segregation was neither feasible nor 
desirable, and, as a result, no directive was ever issued 
acknowledging the existence of a racial problem. 


Students usually arrived at the University by motor ve- 
hicle. After detrucking, they promptly lined up for process- 
ing, registration, and assignment to quarters and mess 
companies. No attention was paid to racial differences dur- 
ing this routine. It often happened that colored men stood in 
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line together because they had arrived in the same unit 
transportation, but the registration column usually contained 
irregular scatterings of colored, white, and Japanese-Amer- 
icans, indiscriminately mixed. 

As a consequence of the policy of ignoring unit and racial 
differences during the process of registration, one would 
find in the dormitories a little group of Niseii alongside 
white Air Force men with some 92nd Division (colored) 
boys close by, and across the way a contingent from the 
10th Mountain, the 1st Armored, or the old 34th (white). 
At mess, colored men ate alongside whites and Japanese. 
One would seldom find a lone white among a group of Jap- 
anese-Americans or vice versa, nor a colored youth by him- 
self in a cluster of whites; yet the aspect of the mess tables 
to the eyes of an inspecting officer was one of a thorough 
mixture of small racial groups. 

In classroom exercises, men were usually assigned to seats 
alphabetically, never according to race. Where voluntary 
groupings were permitted there would be racial clusters, but 
these clusters were small and did not seem to coalesce into 
any pattern of voluntary segregation. 

The University sponsored a broad program of extracur- 
ricular activities. All three races played on athletic teams, 
sang in the glee club, swam in the pool, and waited in line 
voluntarily for buses to town. 

There were even two Negroes on the faculty, a first lieu- 
tenant and a technical sergeant, who, like all the others, 
were accorded disciplinary authority in the classroom equiv- 
alent to that of the student with the highest rank present. 

To summarize: Probably never before have so many 
young American men in a racial mixture of such large pro- 
portions (average enrollment close to two thousand) 
worked, played, eaten, and slept in the same dormitories to- 
gether on conditions of equality. 

Finally, at no time in the history of the Florence Army 
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University was any public reference made before the stu- 
dent body to the absence of racial segregation. The matter 
was ignored. 

The conditions of the experiment have been described. 
What were the results? 

No disciplinary cases involving racial hostility ever de- 
veloped although the number of diffrent men who came to 
Florence reached a total of some seventy-five hundred in the 
four one-month sessions of the University. There were no 
“incidents.” No member of any of the three races ever 
brought to the administration a complaint concerning the 
presence of the others nor the treatment accorded them. No 
objections were ever voiced to the arrangements in the dor- 
mitories or mess halls, nor to the social equality which pre- 
vailed in the club rooms run by the American Red Cross 
on the university campus. 


The nearest approach to a problem arising out of the mix- 
ture of races appeared on an unexpected level. The student 
body wished to schedule a dance. Ordinarily the Red Cross 
overseas arranged for such affairs, and in areas like Flor- 
ence, where troops had been stationed over a long period of 
time, a list of young women in the locality who could serve 
as hostesses had already been accumulated. The co-operation 
of the Red Cross was therefore sought by the University 
administration. In reply, that organization returned a polite 
but disconcerting ‘‘No,” on the ground that the University 
was not a “unit,” and official policy prohibited conducting 
dances for other than units. Since it did not appear what the 
University could be if not a unit, the matter was pressed 
further, at last to the point where the field director admitted 
that he was not permitted to sponsor interracial dances. 
The administration thereupon arranged to use the Red 
Cross space and guest list on its own responsibility for a 
dance at which racial distinctions would be ignored except 
that free cutting in was not to be permitted. Unfortunately 
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negotiations had dragged on until insufficient time remained 
in the session for the students to organize the affair and so 
it was dropped; but it is interesting to record one instance 
in which a large military command adopted a more liberal 
racial policy than a highly respected American social agency 
felt it could afford to sponsor. 

One further type of trifling experience is perhaps worth 
mentioning. An enterprising Italian printer in the city of 
Florence arranged to publish a booklet of photographic 
views of the University campus and activities. As decorative 
accompaniments to his halftones he had an American-sol- 
dier-artist draw a series of comic illustrations which ap- 
peared as borders on the pages of pictures. Because the 
presence of the colored students was such an obvious feature 
of campus life, several of these humorous borders included 
caricatures of Negroes as well as of whites. A group of col- 
ored soldiers entered a protest on the ground that the car- 
toons made the colored figures look “gorilla-like.”’ They 
seemed unable to appreciate the equivalent distortion of the 
white boys appearing in the same picture, nor the fact that 
to have left out the Negroes would actually have constituted 
a far more serious affront than to have included them. 

On one other occasion there was a similar protest against 
a cartoon which appeared in the student weekly newspaper, 
The Collegian. The dean of the University was able to 
convince all concerned that no slight had been intended. 


The final evidence of the success of the experiment in 
race relations is fortunately completely objective. Provision 
for a student council had been made in the original plans for 
the University. Each mess company elected two representa- 
tives to this council, and early in the course of its meetings 
in each session these representatives selected their own offi- 
cers. The president of the student council thus constituted 
a democratically chosen officeholder of considerable influ- 
ence and prestige. In the first session he was a Pfc. from 
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the 442nd Infantry (Japanese-American) ; in the second, a 
white Pfc.; in the third, a colored sergeant; and in the 
fourth, another white Pfc. Had proportional racial repre- 
sentation been required, it could not have been fairer to the 
actual numbers of the three races enrolled. 

In a similar council of seven or eight members at the 
Italian University of Florence, where the University Train- 
ing Command maintained a student detachment of about 
three hundred taught by Italian professors in English, two 
were colored, of whom one was vice-president of the group. 

What are the inferences which may be drawn from this 
experiment ? 

Some may say that the rigor of military discipline assured 
its success. Yet numerous courts martial cases on the 
MTOUSA records bear witness to the fact that in com- 
mands where discipline was severe (as in the University it 
‘was not), racial clashes occurred. It may be claimed that the 
generally superior educational and intellectual status of the 
University students guaranteed a freedom from racial dif- 
ficulties, but the social history of our country, as well as 
of others, does not support this thesis. Racial hostility is not 
confined to the lower intellectual classes. 

That the students at the Florence Army University found 
themselves in a situation unprecedented in their military ex- 
perience is borne out by the results of surveys and attitude 
polls. Such remarks as “This is the best deal I’ve had in the 
Army” were common. On campus no one was required to 
salute nor even to wear headgear unless he so desired. It 
may have been that the desire to avoid jeopardizing one’s 
chances of remaining in an environment so agreeable had 
its effect in restraining the prejudiced from overt expres- 
sions of racial hostility. 

But there is better evidence for an explanation on more 
positive grounds. One young Southern officer remarked 
privately that he had not realized that colored-men could be 
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so intelligent, self-respectful, and courteous, as those he en- 
countered at Florence. The races met each other in the 
most favorable circumstances in a locality where home atti- 
tudes could play only a minimal part in determining social 
orientation. No one needed to display aggressive behavior to 
support his status. 

Most of these men had been away from home for a long 
period of time. The fighting in Italy had gone on for nine 
weary months before the first soldier stepped ashore on the 
Normandy beaches, and before that there had been Sicily 
and North Africa. Although few were left who had waded 
ashore in Algeria and Morocco, the Theater was old. The 
spirit of everyone in it reflected the veteran; and veterans, 
aware of shared discomforts, loneliness, and old agonies of 
the spirit, are not disposed to dwell heavily on ancient prej- 
udices. 

Moreover, no one could have failed to hear of the exploits 
of the Niseii. They were generally known to be the most 
prodigious infantrymen in Europe. When the football team 
of the 442nd came on the field of the “Spaghetti Bowl” to 
play the Army University, the entire student body, instead 
of applauding its own representatives, rose to its feet en 
masse in a hoarse-throated yell of approval that should have 
penetrated even to the West Coast of the United States of 
America. 


It was said that the 92nd had not done well in battle, but 
it had been there, and no one could lay claim to certain 
knowledge of basic causes in a complex situation. Toward 
those who had suffered, no grudges were borne. 

The Theater was old. Young men in it had aged fast. “he 
emotional bonds of local prejudice at home tended to slac_en 
after months of strain during which just to be an American 
was the significant fact. The war, in Europe at least, was 
over, and presently it would be in the Pacific, too. A voyage 
home loomed ahead in the rosy future for all. 
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The general attitude could have been expressed perhaps 
in this fashion: “Why spoil a good thing? Those other guys 
seem O.K. Nobody’s hankering for a scrap. There’s been 
enough of that. Jap? Colored? So what! The hell with it, 
bud. Time enough to figure out this race business later. 
Why not give this system a whirl. Hey, Mac! (or Mose or 
Kamato).” 

Or so it seemed to the “brass” that watched, at first with 
some misgivings, later with assurance in the outcome of a 
calculated risk a Southern regular had had the courage to 
take. 

The experiment in race relations succeeded. As Colonel 
Wentworth Williams, dean of the faculty of the Florence 
Army University, says in a private letter: ““—what we did 
there amply demonstrates that if you don’t run around 
squalling about minorities and their rights, but simply take 
action as if it were the obvious thing, very few people if 
any will give it a second thought.” While this view would 
represent an oversimplification of the problem in other cir- 
cumstances, the evidence from Florence seems to indicate 
that, free of the mass attitudes of a local community and 
their elders, young Americans of all racial backgrounds are 
sounder in their humanity, in their patriotism, and in their 
essential social morality, than they have sometimes been 
given credit for. 

There were few military formations at the Florence Army 
University, but twice a week the entire student body stood 
retreat. There were scores of ranks, and hundreds of men, 
colored, white, and Oriental. And for once, even in uniform, 
none of the ranks was all colored, none all white, none all 
Japanese. An experiment? Or a confirmation of the true 
genius of America? 


Irving C. Whittemore is Professor of Psychology at Boston University 
and was formerly executive officer at the Florence Army University. 











EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN FANTASY 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg 


Until very recently the American people possessed the 
only system of free public education presumably available tu 
all young people through the period of late adolescence. This 
system of free public education is, moreover, one of the 
more completely accepted parts of the structure of Amer- 
ican public policy. No state permits children to leave school 
at an earlier age than fourteen, and some require attendance 
until the age of eighteen, though a variety of causes, chiefly 
economic, actually result in a large proportion of children 
leaving school before the minimum age has been reached. 
No group, however politically reactionary, has in recent 
years made a significant attack on public education as such. 
This is a remarkable fact, since public secondary education 
for all youth does indeed remain for most countries a social- 
istic vision, while public housing, public medicine, and na- 
tionalization of heavy industry, which are still bitterly op- 
posed here, have become commonplace in many parts of the 
world. There is, indeed, virtually no educational enterprise 
in the United States which is conducted within the tradi- 
tional limits of the American economy since, with the ex- 
ception of a small number of secondary schools, most trade 
schools, business colleges, and other institutions which train 
for a particular skill, American private schools and colleges 
declare themseves to be nonprofit organizations and thus 
claim the privilege of tax exemption. And, while there is of 
course no national system of education in the United States, 
education is one of the largest items of expense in the bud- 
gets of most of the individual states. 

Obviously, then, the concept of education is one which has 
important meaning for large numbers of the American elec- 
torate. They want it. They are willing to pay for it. Many, 
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rather than relinquish their racial prejudices, are willing to 
pay for it twice. They expect great things of it. Education 
is one of the fundamental American social values. 


Yet very few of us appear to have a definite idea of what 
to expect of education, and those who do have definite ideas 
often expect things which education is obviously unable to 
accomplish. It is expected to bring about changes in per- 
sonality which can ordinarily be achieved only by prolonged 
individual psychotherapy ; it is expected to guarantee social 
and economic opportunities which, on the basis of simple 
arithmetic alone, will clearly never be vouchsafed to all who 
are qualified to make use of them, unless the American econ- 
omy is considerably reorganized. 

What are the expectations of education that seem firmly 
rooted in popular thought? What outcomes are being sought 
by a citizenry that contributes more generously to education 
than any other citizenry? Which of these are reasonable 
consequences to expect, and which unreasonable? Among 
those that are clearly reasonable, and invaluable, is a suff- 
cient grasp of certain skills to permit universal participation 
in certain common tasks. It is simply impossible, for example, 
to find roles in a complex society for many persons who 
cannot read or write at all since there is no way to co-ordi- 
nate their work with that of other persons. The same thing 
is true of persons who are totally deficient in any mathe- 
matical skil—that is to say, who cannot perform some kinds 
of simple arithmetic. If, however, the three R’s are still 
stressed, they are evidently smaller R’s than have usually 
been sought. The condition of the less intellectually exacting 
portions of the American press and the complaints made 
against the mathematically simple, but rather long, Income 
Tax Return 1040 are obvious evidence that a sense of 
security in the operations of reading and of arithmetic are 
never achieved by most Americans; while, by concentrating 
on the development of that low level which must be achieved, 
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willy-nilly, in order to participate in complex operations 
even in minor roles, our armed forces have been able to 
bring illiterate adults to a standard approaching that pre- 
vailing in the population at large with an expenditure of 
time and effort minute indeed in comparison to that ex- 
pended in accomplishing this end through normal schooling. 

A very widely held objective of education is also the belief 
that all persons should be familiar with what is usually called 
the common heritage of their culture. Certainly the celebra- 
tion of common rituals plays an important role in the in- 
tegration and discipline of all societies, primitive or modern. 
It is notorious, however, that the fantastic quality of such 
rituals in no way impairs their disciplinary or integrative 
effect ; a rain dance which produced rain might, indeed, be 
less satisfactory than one which did not, since it would re- 
quire more elaborate provision for the comfort of the spec- 
tators. It is equally notorious that the development in 
students of an approximately complete or accurate under- 
standing of the nature of our common heritage is usually 
very disturbing to the legislature, local or national, and is 
therefore too dangerous an undertaking for schoolteachers 
in public service who are dependent on their job for support 
and social role. The distorted picture which is actually trans- 
mitted is perhaps sufficient for nominal participation in 
social rituals, such as applauding references to “American 
Free Enterprise” at public dinners, or ceremonially cursing 
the President of the United States at private ones, but it is 
of negligible value in dealing constructively with social 
problems. 


There is also a rather widespread feeling that the school 
is an important instrument in the maintenance of the public 
morality. This is shown by the peculiar interest in the private 
lives of academic personnel characteristic of most com- 
munities, and by the question which arises quite frequently 
in the press on the occasion of particularly conspicuous out- 
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breaks of juvenile delinquency regarding ‘whether the 
school has failed?’ There arises frequently the statement 
that, since such outbreaks of delinquency are much more 
common now than in earlier years, usually during the speak- 
er’s or writer’s childhood, the school is less effective as a 
character-building agency ; this inference, in turn, is attrib- 
uited to lack of discipline, permissiveness, and overindul- 
gence in the modern school. Those who make this observation 
seldom note that in that childhood the school was a more se- 
lective institution and one’s schoolmates, therefore, members 
of a narrow subculture with relatively uniform mores. 


The pattern by which the school is supposed to influence . 
the public morality is not entirely clear, but seems to com- 
bine realistic and fantastic elements. There is a fairly wide- 
spread and growing understanding that the behavior classed 
as criminal or delinquent arises from personality disturb- 
ances over which the delinquent youth has not, in any real 
sense, control. It is therefore considered appropriate for the 
school to use what therapeutic resources it can make avail- 
able in order to change this behavior. There is, on the other 
hand, no very effective public demand that this be done, and 
quite egregious brutalities may be tolerated in the name of 
the maintenance of discipline. There is also a belief that the 
school prevents delinquency by providing substitute outlets 
for youthful energy, reassuring indeed to a culture which 
has achieved pre-eminent mastery of the physical sciences. 
Athletic contests, R.O.T.C. units, or campus politics are 
thus espoused as the caloric equivalents of direct aggression, 
and the impulses which might otherwise have found expres- 
sion in criminal activity directed into the conventional pat- 
tern of middle-class behavior. What is not found, outside 
professional circles, is recognition that the middle-class cul- 
ture itself is a formulation of experience which has in it 
many irrational characterstics, and which, in any case, has 
no a priori claim to the acceptance of all youth. Especially, 
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it is not recognized that the response of school and society 
to juvenile crime may consequently give evidence of greater 
neuroticism than that indicated by the crime itself. One 
therefore frequently finds that a theft, or act of minor sex- 
ual aggression, which psychiatrists might dismiss as of little 
significance in its context, arouses punishment, repression, 
or even ill-advised and disproportionate attempts at therapy 
which are totally inexpedient and which make no sense ex- 
cept when viewed as attempts of representatives of society 
to act out their own moral conflicts. At its strongest, this 
popular distortion manifests itself in the attitude of the 
press or the cinema toward Boys Town, Boys’ Ranch, and 
other similar institutions. These may be excellent, but they 
are invariably described as though they were places in which, 
by vesting authority in lads who had identified themselves 
closely with the value system approved by middle-class 
adults, the strongest possible pressure could be brought to 
bear, through their own peer group, to enforce conformity 
from boys who had rejected those values. This is clearly not 
psychotherapy but an exploitation of the dependency needs 
of disturbed youngsters and, whether practiced in a separ- 
ate institution or in a public school, should arouse a measure 
of sympathy for the boy with sufficient ego-strength to cling 
to his own inner moral standards, however distorted. 


Considerable importance is also attached by most Amer- 
icans to the role of the school in the development of “cul- 
ture’’—that is to say, a rather superficial acquaintance with 
aesthetic expression in the various arts and with literature. 
Certainly it is most reasonable to suppose that great aesthet- 
ic expressions, in whatever medium and of whatever period, 
have much that is worth while to communicate to all human 
beings. However, there is no reason to believe that even a 
superficial working familiarity with artistic communication 
is a result of the education of most Americans. As in the 
case of beliefs concerning the role of the school in character 
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formation, participation as a child in schooling with a more 
narrowly selected group, for which the traditional symbols 
of culture and status had more nearly universal social value, 
has led many adults to attribute to the school a function 
which it can scarcely be shown to serve. 

But by far the most prevalent irrational beliefs concern- 
ing the function of education are those which are related to 
_its economic function. Among the conflicting values which 
make up our American tradition, that of equal, or at least 
minimal, opportunity for all is extremely familiar. The in- 
consistency with which the concept is applied and the cyni- 
- cism with which it is exploited do not, for the moment, con- 
cern us. It is still strong enough to have considerable, if 
often oblique, influence on behavior. Typically, it leads to 
the feeling that the community or state owes each youth an 
equally good start so that he can have an approximately 
equal chance of winning the traditional prizes which the 
culture offers, or at least as nearly so as his capacities per- 
mit. This, indeed, is the most the community can do, since 
any more direct assistance would violate the system of free 
enterprise. But these traditional prizes are therefore offered 
only as a result of successful competition, and are thought 
of as primarily material. Successful participation in a com- 
mon enterprise is not highly valued or rewarded, and intel- 
lectual proficiency, if not turned to material account, is likely 
to be regarded with suspicion rather than deference. There 
are, of course, many social roles which are at least partial 
exceptions to this rule. 

The exceptions are, however, few enough to have influ- 
enced very little the purposes held by those who seek educa- 
tion. Below the secondary level, of course, economic goals 
play little part in the educational plans of the individual or 
the school. But high-school curriculums have long overem- 
phasized college preparation among their functions, and still 
do, though not so strongly as formerly. A very large pro- 
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portion of college entrants, despite the best counseling which 
can be given by professional methods of vocational guidance, 
affirm their intention of preparing for the more lucrative 
professions; those who fail, having abandoned the effort to 
control their economic destiny by rational choice, are 
obliged to take such jobs as are available to persons with 
their particular fragment of training. Now it is manifestly 
impossible for most American youths to become physicians 
or attorneys ; so many are not needed and, even if they were, 
the professional organizations that dominate many profes- 
sions attempt, quite successfully, to keep the number of per- 
sons entering that profession below the number actually 
needed to provide an optimum standard of service for all. 
So long, therefore, as young Americans conceive the major 
economic function of American education to be the pro- 
vision of a private arsenal to assure each of them victory in 
his personal economic combat, many, perhaps most, are 
doomed to suffer defeat and frustration. 

It has been demonstrated that a great proportion of our 
urban population is employed at repetitive tasks, proficiency 
at which is so specialized that a workman runs a decided 
risk of being rendered obsolete, or at least unskilled, by 
major but by no means infrequent alterations in mechanical 
design. It is also established that, in modern industry, pro- 
motion to positions of executive responsibility from the 
ranks are becoming necessarily very infrequent since the 
work of a modern executive is itself highly specialized and 
requires a great deal of training as unlike that possessed by 
the workman as conceivable, as well as different and com- 
plex patterns of behavior. An industrial worker, therefore, 
is subject to a great deal of insecurity, to days which are . 
exceedingly tedious, and to much anxiety, but is yet expected 
to console himself with possibilities for advancement that 
seem no longer to exist. The statement is not too pointed 
since efforts to improve the economic security of industrial 
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workers are almost invariably countered by arguments that 
this cannot be done without interfering with the system of 
free enterprise, and the system of free enterprise defended 
because, among other reasons, this opportunity for advance- 
ment is widespread within it. One would expect so complex 
and misleading a situation, which so seriously affects the 
lives of millions of persons, to give rise to much educational 
effort to correct it, or accommodate to it, or both. In particu- 
lar, one would expect the facts to be made known. and some 
provision made for the profitable filling of the intellectual 
hiatus created by hours of highly mechanical employment at 
a task whose final outcome—an automobile, say, or a jour- 
nal—is perceived dimly or not at all. 

The absence of these functions from our typical popular 
thinking about education is as notable as the repression of 
highly significant memories from the associations of a pa- 
tient in analysis, or as the apparently stupid and unpercep- 
tive responses of the victims of certain kinds of emotional 
disturbances to treatment which would anger or frighten a 
healthy individual. Inaction or passivity in a situation that 
cries aloud for action may be more revealing than the most 
grotesque behavior, in strict analogy to Sherlock Holmes’s 
curious incident of the dog which did nothing in the night- 
time. Professional educators have long urged the develop- 
ment of curriculums that would contribute to greater social 
insight and more effective use of leisure time, and have in 
many schools managed to put them into effect. Such curri- 
culums have done excellent service and are accepted in some 
communities. But their objectives are not among the popu- 
lar expectations of education. The public demands little 
assistance in understanding the social forces which govern 
its life. It appears to regard the contribution of education 
to the fruitful use of the intellect during the numerous 
hours when it is not meeting productive demands as neg- 
ligible; perhaps because, as Veblen pointed out so long ago, 
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the skillful development of the arts of leisure is the rarest 
and most impressive form of conspicuous consumption, and 
in our culture has come to be valued as such rather than for 
itself. If, therefore, the other symbols of status available to 
one are of such poor quality that one cannot hope to be mis- 
taken for a gentleman, it is useless to bother. There is, after 
all, no absolute advantage to be gained if the workers on an 
assembly line come to prefer to work to the notes of the 
Hammerklavier Sonata, or (in a factory with a “nonre- 
siricted” personnel policy) the Goldberg variations. Or is 
there? 

One must in all fairness admit that it has never been dem- 
onstrated that so large a proportion of the total population 
as in our country is theoretically entitled to and is increas- 
ingly receiving education through adolescence is capable of 
the insights and complex behavior required for maximum 
participation in our contemporary culture. It is certain that 
the expectations of achievement for any educated individual 
must be sharply modified in terms of the original capacity 
if thirteen years are to be devoted to making nearly every- 
one an educated individual. Even should the greatest diff- 
culty be encountered, however, in developing curriculums 
or educative procedures from which most candidates for 
education in America can profit, it should not be attributed 
in most cases to any congenital ineducability. Such difficulty 
is far more likely to be a social artifact, a consequence of 
itving our common life, and as such remains the responsi- 
bility of that culture of which education is the instrument. 
It cannot be too greatly stressed that the failure of any per- 
son to become educated is a failure to establish a relationship 
with experience—one’s own, one’s contemporaries, one’s 
ancestors. The failure to assimilate relevant experience may 
result from incapacity ; one may be stupid, one may be deaf, 
one may be blind. Some people are. But it is much more 
likely to be the result of a willful, though unconscious rejec- 
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tion of experience—of reality. This is an extremely costly 
choice for any individual, and it is not made unless neces- 
sary. But when living becomes so fraught with tension, 
conflict, and anxiety that it is unbearable, reality must be 
rejected, at least in part, if the individual is to survive at all. 
Nor is this rejection shown only in a refusal to face the im- 
plications of one’s own life. Good books, good music, and 
even good cooking must also be rejected, for these, though 
generalized, also speak the truth in their own way, or at 
least attest the importance of truth. The habit of attending 
to them may lead into agony those who have become sen- 
tient while remaining helpless. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that education may of itself 
lead largely to the solution of the world’s social problems. 
For in order to do so it must serve students and a com- 
munity to whom life is not terrifying. Those to whom it is 
terrifying will keep the radio tuned well above the level of 
the scholar’s voice, until it leads them, in E. M. Forster’s 
telling phrase, into panic and emptiness. Yet, granted the 
simultaneous existence of reasonably adequate social ar- 
rangements, education may, by deepening insights, promote 
truly therapeutic social development. It may help students 
and community reach that level of security where as in the 
most profound religious experience, fantasy becomes, not a 
denial of reality, but a celebration of it. This is, perhaps, its 
most important task. 











Edgar Z. Friedenberg is Examiner and Adviser in the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

















SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN COUNSELING 
Claire T. Williams 


Sincere and interested workers in the field of adjustment 
are disturbed and uncertain today about certain aspects of 
counseling Negro youth and adults. They express need for 
special information. 

There is no need for “special information” in counseling 
Negroes. There is need for the kind of data which offers in- 
sight into behavior, drives, and motivations. Such data, how- 
ever, is needed about any and all individuals during a coun- 
seling process. The basic principle, which needs emphasis 
and re-emphasis, is that all the psychological principles in- 
volved in personality development and adjustment of white 
youth and adults are operative in personality formation of 
Negro youth and adults. 

Psychologists recognize certain basic needs of all people 
in our culture: the need for security, recognition and status, 
group acceptance, successful experiences, opportunity for 
achievement. The Negro has these same basic needs. Almost 
all individuals face some frustrations, defeats, and resulting 
conflicts in trying to satisfy these needs. However, the frus- 
trations, defeats, and conflicts are intensified and faced more 
frequently by Negroes because of their color. This is what 
is important for ‘us to remember. 

Let us review briefly what is involved in satisfying some 
of these needs. 

The need for security, recognition, and status develops in 
early childhood. Recognition helps to establish self-confi- 
dence and a sense of belonging. The American Council on 
Education cites the numerous studies of the effect of praise 
by teachers, parents, and others on the behavior and school- 
work performance of children to show the tremendous lift 
satisfaction of this need gives to the child’s ego and achieve- 
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ment. This need for security and recognition becomes in 
time closely associated with getting and keeping a job. The 
adolescent, particularly the older adolescent, is concerned 
with the problems of job choice and socioeconomic matters. 
Finding a job compatible to one’s personality and talents, 
possible migration in quest of work, and the establishing of 
new social relationships incident to occupational adjustment 
have considerable significance in personality development 
and adjustment. Blos points out that the adolescent values 
the job not only for its earning power but also because it 
provides him with a participating role in communal activi- 
ties and a sense of social and personal worth. 

Widely and firmly held misconceptions about the Negro’s 
personality, intelligence, and talents, as well as his achieve- 
ments and accomplishments, handicap the Negro in the 
competition for jobs. Limitations because of color are 
pointed out constantly to the Negro adolescent by family, 
friends, peers, and have been subtly transmitted since early 
childhood. Feelings of insecurity and anxiety frequently 
take root at this time. As a result, many Negro youths who 
are aware of very definite interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
may repress and ignore them because of the conviction that 
they will not be utilized in the labor market. Such individ- 
uals may not even discuss such interests, aptitudes, or abil- 
ities. Too often counselors, teachers, parents, friends and 
others, either directly or indirectly, have discouraged voca- 
tional interests and choices during a counseling process. 

Now what are some of the defenses any individual’ may 
adopt to deal with such frustrations, rejections, and denials 
of opportunity ? 

In situations where the individual cannot measure up to 
the achievement of others, he may compensate by acquiring 
the skill necessary to compete successfully. Some individuals 
may compensate vicariously through the development of 
supremacy in some other field of behavior in order to secure 
ego satisfaction by excellence in the substitutive field. 
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A common adjustment mechanism is to evade taking a 
stand that would involve one in conflict. Many Negro youths 
manifest apathy toward opportunities that may be accessible 
to protect themselves from possible hurt and disappointment.. 

Another mechanism utilized is rationalization. Plausible 
rather than sound reasons are accepted to account for con- 
duct or situations that trouble the individual’s emotional 
life. His ability for self-criticism is impaired and personal 
ambition is replaced by adjustment at a low social and eco- 
nomic level. 

Failure to achieve success and status also leads to the 
development of a sense of inferiority—a lowering of one’s 
worth in one’s own estimation. 

Of course such attitudes are not adopted by all persons. 
Those individuals who are surrounded by incentives, oppor- 
tunities, and rewards respond as a group in the same way, 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Negative personality expressions must be recognized as 
signs of personality maladjustment. They must be recog- 
nized as the unexpressed need of the individual for scientific 
guidance and counseling. Unfortunately workers too often 
fail to probe deeper for the underlying source of personality 
expressions which provide insight and enable the worker to 
assist the individual to solve his problems. 

Counselors must develop a more lively appreciation of 
social processes that determine values, attitudes, and per- 
sonal goals of all individuals. If the worker does not en- 
visage this immense background, he lacks the feeling for 
interplay and proportion, without which individual guid- 
ance and counseling may become distorted and destructive 
misguidance. 

Scientific studies have revealed that vocational choices 
often are made without an awareness of the driving forces 
which determined final selection. Vocational choices are 
made without sufficient information about vocations, and, 
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on the part of Negroes, with a great deal of misinformation 
about vocations as well as misconceptions about the role of 
the Negro in such vocations. 

Counselors should learn to identify and combat the strong 
subtle influences in the individual’s environment which have 
served to distort the individual’s point of view and concep- 
tion of his status. The individual should be apprised of the 
true situation and informed about all available opportunities. 
Existence of discriminatory practices may be realistically 
discussed during the counseling process. Where interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities indicate that the individual may 
make a successful adjustment in an occupation or vocation, 
the counselor should provide reassurance and encouragement 
to the individual. 

The young person with special skills and abilities gains a 
much more favorable reaction to his efforts to obtain em- 
ployment. It is important, too, to recognize that acquisition 
of skills that will serve as good weapons helps to establish 
feelings of self-confidence and assurance. 

The counselor should remember that the youth who is 
sensitive to insults and hardships, who may manifest his 
sensitivity by sullen, oversensitive, or hostile behavior, is 
at least dissatisfied with present conditions. Such discontent 
may be wasted in self-pity or resentment, or utilized by the 
wise, interested counselor to guide the individual into a 
better, more constructive way of living. 

It helps a great deal if the counselor has authentic in- 
formation regarding Negroes in occupations and is able to 
provide such information to Negro youth. Such information 
is an invaluable aid in combatting discouragement, protec- 
tive covering, and avoidance practices developed by Negro 
youth in response to their racial situation. Negroes are em- 
ployed in all the major fields of occupational endeavor 
today. Nor does this mean limiting job choice to these fields. 
It does mean that if Negroes have been successful in finding 
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employment and success in these occupations they will be 
successful in other occupations. 

Provision should be made, whenever and wherever pos- 
sible, for the individual to have successful experiences. Only 
by repeated success, increasing competence, and group-built 
self-esteem can individuals reach the point where they ‘are 
able to ignore minor slights and live for long periods with a 
sense of confidence and assurance. Enhancement of personal 
worth replaces feelings of rejection and modifies the in- 
dividual’s conception of his own status. Strength and im- 
petus is thus given to drives that help the individual to 
challenge others’ conception of his status. 


Counseling of this kind implies that counseling for max- 
imum adjustment does not attempt to adjust Negro youth 
to accept the barriers of the status quo, but rather to pre- 
pare them to cope with the barriers, find ways around them, 
and even to master techniques for removing them. 


Of course it is essential to ascertain the individual’s atti- 
tude toward reality. Counselors will need to recognize if the 
individual is emotionally prepared and stable enough to 
withstand rebuffs and obstacles that may be met because of 
race. In working with some individuals it may be necessary 
to aid them to select the kind of occupations in which a min- 
imum of racial discrimination is likely to operate. However, 
the counselor must be careful not to project his own feelings 
and opinions in such situations. The counselor who intro- 
duces his own feelings into the counseling process, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is injuring his powers of exact 
observation and clear thinking. In all such instances, im- 
portant evidence is lost and replaced with error or misinter- 
pretation. Too often, the counselor assumes that the Negro 
is not strong or stable enough to cope with reality situations. 
Good guidance and counseling strengthens emotional stabil- 
ity and makes it possible for the individual to approach and 
attack problems in a wholesome manner. For this reason the 
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counselor should make a searching inventory of his own at- 
titudes and opinions. Complexes, worries, and prejudices of 
the counselor must be allowed for during all counseling con- 
ferences. Psychotherapy may be necessary if the worker 
expects to have successful contacts with individual coun- 
selees. 

Everyone in our country has a role to play in the develop- 
ment of democracy. Progress toward democratic ideals de- 
pends on those responsible for the personality development 
and adjustment of our citizens and future citizens. Poten- 
tialities of all men must be honestly appraised so that they 
may make their most effective contribution to society. 





Claire T. Williams is Assistant to the Director in the Office of Vocational 
Guidance of the National Urban League. 
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